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both dus and dman, were reported to have yielded only half an 
average crop, while the ontturn of pulaes was estimated at five- 
sixths of that of an ordinary year. Relief measnrea were 
organized by the local authorities under Government orders. 
Charitable aid, both in the shape of cooke | and uncooked food, 
was given to those who were unable to work, advances were 
made to cultivators through their landlords, and relief works 
were opened tu give employment to the able-bodied poor, 

Although the distress in the district did not anywhere 
approach an actual faminc, there were three months of scarcity 
during which the condition of the people was critical, In May 
1874 many of tne cultivators in the two most distressed things 
in the Sirijganj subdivision were living on insufficient 
food, and some of them were in an emaciated condition, 
Many of those who ar ordinarily dependent on privato 
charitable relief would also have probably died from 
starvation, had Government aid mot been afforded, The 
recipients of relief consisted chiefly of widows with 
families, sick labourers, old men without children, and others 
who in Bengal are in ordimary years supported by their 
neighbours, 

During the latter half of the month of May 1474, the 
average price of common husked rice in the Raiganj police 
circle was Rs, 5-5-4 per maund, and at one tune the price rose to 
Rg. t-10-5. Even wholesale purchases wore made at Sirajganj 
at the rate of Rs. 4 per mannd, and at Ullapara at Ra. 4-4, 
The average price of common husked rice in the Sadar sub- 
division during May 1874 was Rs, 3-l per maund, and in the 
Sirdjganj subdivision Rs, 3-9-2. Compared with present-day 
rates these prices are not alarming, but at that time the average 
price throughout the district in a good year during the same 
month was Re. 1-8-6 per maund, and in 1874 it was considered 
that the famine point was reache! when rice sold in January 
for more than Rs. 4 per maund. 

The total cost of the charitable relief given by or through 
Government in 1874 was Rs. 53,000; and the amount spent on 
roads and relief worke whs Rs. 25,000, making a total famine 
oatlay of Rs. 111,000. In addition to this expenditure, 
Ra. 76,000 in money ang grain was advanced te cultivators 
through their landtords, from whom secarity was taken for*the 
repayment of-the loans. 

There were heavy floods in the Sadar subdivision in 1890. ¥i.oons or 
In the town of P&ébng the southern portion of the civil ant 
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criminal courts was flooded by the Ichhamati, which had joined 
forces with the Padma, and many metalled and unmetalled 
roads were submerged and seriously damaged. Almost the 
whole of the town was more or less under water for nearly 
a month. After this, an embankment with sluice-gates was 
constructed along the right bank of the Ichhamati to protect the 
town from further inundations, 


Funope or In August 1906 there were serions floods which affected 
: nearly the whole of the district, many villages being sub- 
merged and roads being breached. In the Sadar subdivision 
gne-third to,ane-half of the dus crop had been harvested, bat 
the rest of the crop was almost wholly destroyed ; in the Siraj- 
ganj subdivision two-thirds of this crop had been reaped before 
the floods, but the greater part of the rice still on the ground 
was destroyed or seriously damaged. . i 


OYCLONE oF On 5th October 1864 Paibna was visited by a hurrfvane, 
bai which swept in from the Bay of Bengal accompanied by astorm 
wave, which aléng ths Hooghly was an even more potent agent 
of destruction than the violence of the wind. Thestorm crossed 
the Ganges between Raémpur-Boalia and Pabna, swept the whole 
length of the Bogra district, and curving to the eastward became 
«expended in the Garo Hills. It caused widespread destruction 
of houses and trees, and at Pibna many of the Government 
buildings were severely damaged. 


Cyowone or On the 20th September 1872 another severe cyclone swept 

= over Pabna aud lasted from 11 a.M. till nightfall. In this apace 
of time it cunsed widespread destruction. Inthe town of Pabita 
abdtt 20,000 fruit trees were blown down, and 5,060 houses and 
huté levelled to the ground. At Sir&®jganj the Sabdivisionat 
Officer's house was unfoofed, every police building and Govern- 
ment office was plown down, and almost all the rseorda were 
destroyed. The Mymensingh-Sirijganj mail-boat sank in the 
Jamuna ; a steamer and two flats were driven high on the bank 
of the Hurds&gar river ; another steamer had the whole ‘of ita 
uppes deck and both fonnels blown away; over 100 large 
country beats were sank ; and serious injury was done to the 
crops. 


Baura- An earthquake in 1885 did constderaple damage to masdary 
“QUAKES puililings, especially at Sirdjganj. The earthquake whiclt took 
plucé on ‘12th Jane 1897 was far Hore serious. At Sirdjgan; 
the upper storey of the subdivisional office, the~fail, apd the 
"poqj-office were wrecked. “Almost every. other sitasonry balld: 
ing was severely shaken or dathaged. The ganny-bag fsetory 
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of Andrew Yale & Co, was shattered, and the Company 
removed its business. The site wae sold and part of it was sub* 
séyuently acquired for the railway station, In Pibna the Coart 
houses and the-other brick buildings were damaged ; and in the 
interior fissures opened in the earth and many wells wera 
choked with sand and silt. 


Gunnar 
COR DITIONS 


Boils 
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CHAPTER VI. 


AGRICULTURE. 


AGRICULTURAL conditions differ in the two subdivisions, 
the difference being determined by their nataral configuration. 
The Sirajganj subdivision consists mostly of low land traversed 
by many rivers and streams, the rise of which’ in the rains, 
combined with the spill water of the Jamuna, practically 
submerge# the country, The annual inundation serves a double 
purpose, for it not only supplies the moisture necersary for the 
crops, and especially rice, but it renews the fertility of the soil 
by the deposition of silt. In the Sadar subdivision, on the other 
hand, the land is comparatively high, except in part of the 
Mathura th&na along the river Jamuna. 

The whole district consists of recent alluvium, suitable for 
a large vaniety of crops, but there are three main classes of land, 
viz, the high land, auhfeh is of a loamy texture, the é#2 land, 
which consists of a clay soil, and the char lands formed by the 
alluvial action of the rivers. Lands of the last class have a 
sandy svil or consist of a sandy loam according to their age, 
those of recent origin being almost pure sand ; dodsh is the name’ 


* given to soil @f which the composition is half sand. 


Irrigation 


Manares. 


Owing (o the copious rainfall and the annual flooding of the 
land by the rivers, artificial irrigation is unnecessary, the rabé 
lands retaining sufficient moisiare and there being no want of 
water for the cold weather crops if there ia timely winter rain. 
Irrigation from wells, tanks and streams is, however, resorted to 
for the cultivation of potatoes, which has been introduced 
recently ; water isesoooped up by meant either of the bamboo 
basket called seunt or of the don, a trough ofade out of the 
trank of a palm-tree. ‘Water from wells is raised by the bamboo 
lever working on an upright, called the ldta. 

Very little manure, if any, is necessary in the low lands as 
they are fertilized aunuaglly by the silt-laden floods, bat as jute 
ie aorop which reeponds to heavy manuring, sunn hemp is 
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growD a8 a green manure on land devoted to ita cultivation, 
The sunnhemp, which is raised in the winter season, is 
ploughed’ into the ground, which it enriches. In no other 
‘district except, Mymensingh, where the cultivators have 
borrowed the practice from Pabna, is green manuring for the” 
jute crop resorted to. High lands in the Sadar subdivision, on 
which sugarcane and jute are grown, are manured with any 
cowdung that can be spared, but thie valuable manure is pdt 
available for ordinary use, for the people are dependent on it 
for fuel, the only other fuel in common.use being dry, jute 
‘aticke from whiok the fibre has been extracted. 

+ The agricaltaral implements are of the same simple kind as 
~have been used from tirme immemorial, snch as the wooden 
plongh with a narrow tongue share, .the wooden harrow 
(bide) country-made weeding forks (churpi) and sicklea. The 
three-rollered sugarcane mill and ffon-pan manufactured by 
Renwick & Co, of Kuashtia,in the Nadia district, have replaced 
the wooden roller and the carthenware pan (kand?), but the last 
is still used for making molasses from the juice of the date, 
palm. 

An unusually large proportion of the cultivated area beara 
two or even more crops; uceording tothe returns of the 
Agricultural Departinent, the actual area which is cropped more 
than once is 666,000 acres. This feature in the agricultural 
economy of the district is of importance, for it ia a security 
against scarcity, the cultivators not being so liable tosuffer from 
the destruction of one crop by dronght or heavy floods. Che 
following is a statement of the normal! area under different 
crops :— 


Food-graina— Acres, Acres. 

Rice Aman ; -.» 566,000 
Aus i se 140,000 
Boro , | ae 7,500 

Total Rice ove 718,500 
Wheat ace oun 16,000 
Barley ote os. 16,600 
Gram ae -. 20,000 
Other food-graine including 124,000 

pulses. * * 

a 176,000 

cahinemeentiegmsangts 


Tota! food-graine 389,509 


Implementa,, 


PRINGIPAL 
CROPS, 
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Osk seeds ‘ Acres, Acres. 
Linwed es wee 7,600 
Tul fo «. 40,500 
Rape and iustar wo. 110,00 
158,100 
Condiments and spices * sae * §,500 
Cropa grown for sugar— - 
Sugarcane wie «2 10,000 
Other wa ati 906 
10,900 
Fihres— 
Jute mie «ee 126,000 
Sunp hemp ate ve 29,000 
; _— 155,000 
Tobacco wae = es 7,000 
Fodder crops aa ar » 3,500 
Fruits and vegetables dee eee 2,000 
Miseellateouss— 
Food Bee s-- 80,000 
Non-food wie <x 9,600 
39,500 
GRaND 10TAL eee 1,271,000 


Particulars of the times at which the different crops are 
sown and harvested, as well as of the seed-rate and yleld per 
acre, are given jo the statement below :— 
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aie ll (alah aa a 
2. Aman, apland, trans: | Soedbed = May. | 13 ,, w | Ditto se} Dithow 
ieee Jupe-Jaly. t 
& Ausincher lands «| Broodonst in | 00 ,. «| daly ww. | 18 t0 90 mds. 


4; April. x a 
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- | Seed tine [engge | Harvest time. a 


& Kaen (Panfcum me May 











soll ees 
"t 
1 5 sre . da Augut | @ ade 
Ttattcum) } 
@. Aaeoiet  (Latbyrus | Sept Oct. gma we | PeteMarch ow ,, 
sativum) { 
10 Mug (Phaseo ws Ditto ‘ ou De. Jan. ~ Oy *& 
mungo), } 4 
tf Wales = (Phassolus | Ang. Oct 6 Ditto 8 
aconititolium) \ | 
13 Peas (Piaum arrense) | (ct Nov 9, Feb. Murch th " 
13° Rahar {Cajame | June July , oo Murch Anril @ 
€ In Hi as) { | 
14@ Lent}! (Musuri) | Oot Nev » fe Fob March | ‘, 
(Krviain dena) 
15) Gram ((toer ariett Ditto Wy March 6 ’ 
vam) \ 
18 Rape aul mustard Sep. Cot ah Feb March 4 49 6 mde, 
(Brumica spb } ' } 
WoT (Ginge by) (Som | January 9 j Jum Py © mids 
¥ marin In Jiern:) | s 
I¢ Linseed fee Now 9, oa Fel March 6, 
19 Jute iv low lan ix Mirch April § 43 dune Aug 15 to 2 inde 
30 Jute in high lands May “4 Ang Saye t Litte 
21) Santi hemp (( roto J kt Noy . i Fab we . Omit 
farina juncea) i 
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e Met Truss sane 
edver Noy | 
93, Chilfien Seotbed = May. 9 Qar Deo Feds ww ID 
June Tranaplane 
j ot duly August | 
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(Ooginndrom — sati 
vum. ) { | 
36, Ginger a se eae “ Eel of Dec. Fob, 1; ,, 
thisonies. { m 
37. Gaions (grown from ; Uut. Noy ‘ 1, nde of Fst. March 80 5, 
balbs) { bulbs 
H 
%. Garlic =. | Ditto {Ditto pe; Ditto 
ic he | 
\ 
3%, Detolwaf (Pia). loay.Nor tf 2.000 att ings Plucking ai to 90 90 iaghd” 
¥ ne = 
® 
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cimelees Trane Bet 
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Rice is the staple crop of the district and furnishes the 
greater part of its foodsapply. The maincrop consista of dman 
or winter rice, which ia generilly sown broadcast on the low. 
lands. Transplantation is confined to lands of higher elevation 
and is reported to be an innovation of recent date, The long 
stemmed variety, whtch t known locally as baran, is grown in’ 
places where water accumulates in the rains to a depth of 3 to 1> 
feet. It has the property of keeping pace in its growth with the 
rise of the water but the rise must be gradual; a sndden high 
rise may drown the plants or wash them away. As a rale, the 
lower the situation of the rice land, the coarser is the grain and 
the heavier the outturn. The finer varicties are confined to the 
Sadar subdivision. - 

Awe rice, which requires land of a higher elevation, is mafaly 
grown iu the Sadar subdivision and is mostly of a coarse descrip- 
tion, The plants grow to a height of about 3 or 3} feet and land 
hus consequently to be selected on which the depth of water at 
the beginning of the rains does not exceed two feet. Aus is 
sometimes growu inchar lands mixed up with @man: in such 
cases it is sown early,80 that it may be harvested before the 
rivers rise ; when it is reaped, the dman is left standing in the 
fields, 

Boro rice, which 18 a spring or summer crop, fe grown on the 
sides of dels and streams and also to some extent in the chars ; 
it is sown in nurserivs and transplanted to the soft mud left 
behind when the floods recede. It bears a coarse grain, but the 
outturn is large and the cost of cultivation is reduced by the 
fact that ploughing is not required for the fields. 

Kdon (Panicum Ifalioam) eecupies a place setond tq dus 
paddy among the Aharif cropa, It ig grown at the same time 
aé dus and on lands having a similar situation. 


Next to rice, jute is the crop of greatest economic impor. 
tance in Pabna, for while the cultivator depends on the rice 
harvest for food; he loeks > the sale-proceedsbf his jute to pay 
his rent and buy his little opmforts, The extelisive cultivation 


_ of jute in the district is only about haif a century old. Until 


1865 the fibre wasonly grown on @ very small scale for local 
ase, and little or nene-was expo The poattion -was-changed 
with the growing demiand for the fibre in Europe, and cultiva- 
tion, expanded rapidl} till in 1872 there were 123,000 écres 
tiider the crop. ‘Gincd then the area ander cultivation hadAue- 
tdated acoording to the and the rate of prices, batthe 


gecubektniippd ares is ani 00 disres and the erép-of 1090 
anh fnttiewn af 908.000 halad of 400 tbe, each. 
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The Sirdjganj subdivision is famous for its jute, one variety 
of which is known in the Commercial market as Sirdjganj jute. 
The species grown here ia Corchor us capsularis, the plant of 
which is suitable for low land as it is able to withstand water- 
logging; finer vacieties are however grown at a slightly 
higher elevation, The jute mostly grown in the Sadar sub- 
flivisien fs of a different kind, viz., Corchorus olstorius, locally 
known as tosha, which cannot stand submersion. There is also 
a difference in the fimes of sowing. In the Sirdjganj sub- 
‘division, as well asin the low lands of the Sadar subdivision 
the crop ia sown early to prevent its being swamped by floods, 
while dosha 1s sown on the higher lands of Whe latter subdivision 
notearlier than May. Mustard is the rabs crop which most 
commonly follows jute, 28 other rade crops interfere with the 
early preparation of the soil for jute. In the Sirdjganj sub- 
division however, where the land 18 green manured in the winter 
eeason with sun hemp, rads crops are not grown, As already 
mentioned, the practice of green manuring tho jute land in thie 
way is peculiar to this subdivision and to Mymensingh, 

The crop in the low lands fs ready for cutting by the 
beginning of July and in the higher lands a month lawr. 
The crop is cut in three stugus, viz, when the plants are in 
flower, when 4Mey are just setting and when the fruit is well 
developed. It takes the plants about four weeks to pass the 
three stages; catting in the last stage gives a heavier yield and 
ensures a good quality of fibre. The plants are cut close to 
the ground unless the water is deep, in which case they are 
pulled up. After this they are tied in bundlessand left in 
the water to ret. On high lands, however, the bundles are stazk- 
ed on the fields for twe or three days before being taken to che 
nearest water to steep, the bundles being covered with the tups 
of the plants or with weeds to protect them from the rays of the 
gun, which would impair the quality of the fibre. The bundles 
aré placed one above the other in the water, the topmost layer 
being covered with weeds, Some onitivalora pat bamboo posts 
on gither side of the heaps with another bamboo tied poross 
them to keep the heaps of bundles submerged. 

Tho process of rotting takes 15 to 20 days. Deop stagnant 
swater ispreferrad to shallow running water for the purpose. 
The disadvantage of shallow water. ia that the lowest bundles 
teach the ground, and this affects the colour of ‘the fibre. 
Stecping in ruoning water sieo takes 2 longer time and the onter 
bundles of the heap are nat ready forthe extraction of fibre 
when the inner bundles are, with the result that the fibre is noe 
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uniform in quality. If however there is no alternative, the heaps 
are broken up and the outside bundles are kept steeping for a few 
days longer. : 

There are two methods of extracting the fibfe. One is 
is to take the bundles, When retting 18 complete, to the home 
of the cultivator and strip off the fiore from each plant sepa- 
rately. The strippers are generally the womenfolk of the 
cultivator’s family. Each stripper holds the lewer portion of 
the stem in one hand, and deftly pulls ‘off the fibre with the 
other ; a skillel stripper can extract fibre from three or fouf 
plants at a time. Half a maund of dry fibre ‘can ordinarily 
be extracted by one stripper. When a sufficient quantity has 
been extracted, it is takem to the water and washed properly. 
This method of extraction gives a better outturn a8 nothing 38 
lost through entanglement and the fibre being free from tangles 
commands a higher price 

I€ the other method is foMNowed, the cultivator. stands in 
the Water by the heap of jute, takes out a handful of the stems 
at a time, beats on the bottom of the stema with a flat wooden 
mallet and atterwards breaks the handful of stems at a distance 
ofacubit from the bottom ; he then shakes out the loosened 
stems from the broken portion and taking hold of the 
separated fibre with both hands, gives a few jerks backward 
and forward to the uneatracted atemg; about half a dozen jerks 
clear the fibre off the stsm+. The fibre is then washed and 
rinsed and made into a twist and thrown out on the dry 
land or a boat near by. After washing, the fibre is dried in 
the sun oyer bamboo poles for two or three days and is 
made into bundles, 

It is very seldom that a cultivator personally brings his produce 
for gale in the market or Adé, Itinerant traders called phdrias 
go about from house-to-house buying up jute from the growers, 
The phdrias avll their purchases to bepdres or tradera, who in 
their turn dispose it to the mahdjans (generally Mar waris), who 
atore the jute in their godowns Thence it either finds its way to 
the Caloutta market, mills or preas-houses in drams and watcha 
bales or goes to the local balers. A drum weigha¢0 seers without 
any assortment; kutcha bales are generally qade to a weight 
of 3} maunds each, assorted and” pressed. at the mahdjans’ 
godowns, These kutcha bales are divided into the -following 
qtalities :—-1's containing 80 per vent. to 90 per cent; of hessian 
warp ; 28 containing 40 per cent. of hessian warp? 8's qontain- 
ing 60 per cent, of sacking warp y #' gonisining 20 per cent. of 

sorting warp; aud “rejections,” which ara sll weft, Tho 
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standard quality of loose jute market is called 50—50, that is 50 
per cent. of the bales contain 2'8 and 50 per cent. 3's, The price 
of this quality determines the prices of other qualities according 
to the derhand of the market, The balers make the jute inio 
bales of 5 maunis each by means of presses. The standard 
quality of baled jute is what is known in the matket as “MM” 
group or cracks". They are made up in equal proportions of 
Nos. 2's and 3's packed separately. This “ M” group forma the 
basis of transactions with foreign countries, Tt should be added 
that the Kurepean firms have their own godowne at Sirajgany 
and obtain their requirements through their own buying 
agencies at country marts. , 

There is another system of @uying jute by which the 
cultivators, receive advances from the mahdjans throurh 
their bepGris at the time of sowing. A rate is fixed, generally 
much below the market rate, at which the cultivator agrees 
to sell ‘Alb hia produce to the m@kdjan and also agrees to pay him 
one to two seers of jute for each rupee advanced.” The 
cultivator thus gets tied hand and foot and tf the crop fails or is 
short, he is faced with ruin, 

The cost of the cultivation of jute in the district including 
the extraction of fibre ordinarily amounts to Ra. 8) and the 
average outturn to 16 maunis per acre. 

“The rabi crops of the district consist of mustard, kalat and 
mug (Phasedlus radiatus and P. Mungo), Ahesdrt (Lathyrus 
sativus), the lentil known as musuri, rahar (Cajanur indicus), 
peas, wheat, barley and linseed. 

Mustard, which, as already stated, is generally grown after 
jute, is more extensively cultivated than any other rabt crop, 
Kaai, mug and peas fre grown on char lands, where they are 
sown broadcast in October when the water subsides. 

Khesdrt, which yiells a cheap puise, is frequently grown 
for fodder, especially if there is a scarcity of grass owing to the 
faijure of rain in the early part of the year. 

Apotler crop*of importance is ¢é/ or gingelly, which is raise) 
on newly formed chars where no other crop can be profitably 
grown. os 

Tobacco is a crop of minor importance. Ic is not a field crop, 
but ia only raised on small plots of homestead land, the leaf 
being used for home consumption only. 

The cultivation of «agercane in the Sirijganj subdivision 
ia preelnded by “the low level of the country, Elsewhere 
paltivators are frequently prevented from growing it by the 


Rabi cropa 


Gingally. 


Tebssoo. 


Bugercang, 
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ravages of wild pigs. It is however grown on the banks of the 
Ichhimati in the Sadar subdivision and in the areas adjoining 
the R&jshahi district. There are three local varieties, of which 
that known as dhali, is the best. This is a soft cane, whereas 
the other two have hard thin stems. 


Date-palar Pabna geta part of her supply of molasses (gur) from the 

aupEts! juice of the date-palm, which is not regularly cultivated as 
in Jessore and Khulna, but grows spontaneously in large 
quantities, especially in the west of the Sadar subdivision. 
Tapping begins in October and lasta tull March. The tower 
lanves @f the terminal tuft of follageare cut off on one side 
of the tree and the exposed surface is shaved. A cut is made 
in the shape of a shallow V about nalf an inch deep, at the end 
of which a small shpof bamboo is inserted. The sap or juice, 
which exudes, flows into this bamboo tube, which acts as a spout 
to carry the juice into a pot The tapping continues for three 
days at a time, the cut being deepened each day, after which 
the tree has three days’ rest; there are altogether 6U tappings 
in the season. The juice collected on the first day is called 
jeran ras. On the second day dokdt and on the third day 
jharna. The juice is boiled and made into cakes of gur or 
patali, each about half a seer in weight, which sell at the 
rate of two to five annasasgeer. A tree yields on the average 
5 seers of jnice a day, or 390 seers in the season, and 10 seers 
of juice produve one seer of yur, so that the outturn of a 
tree in the season comes to 30 seers of gur. 


apes Tarmeric is by far the 1aust extensively cultivated of the 
Spices. Noxt in importance is coriander seed. Chillies, ginger, 
areca nut and pdx are aloo grown. 


Turmeric is grown in the shade in mango groves, a8 well as 
in the open. The bulbs ure planted in rows in the ‘month of 
May; care has to be taken to prevent uny acoumulation of 
water aa water-logging ia very injurious to the crop, The 
rhizomes are taken up from December to January when 
the leaves have completely withered. They are boiled in.water 
mixed with cowdung and are then spread out in the san to 
dry. Drying takes three or four days, and every evening the 
rhizomes are rubbed with the hand to make them clean-end 
amooth. The outturn is about 80 maunds of raw turmeric, or 
20 *maunde of dried turmeric per sore, and the coet of cultiva- 
tion averages sbout Rs. 50 per acre. 
Faure ase The Sadar sabdivision abounds in the ordinary fraite ef the 
‘VeOsTAMLMS Disina, Mangoes, jack fruit and plantains are plentiful; other 
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oommon fruits are the litchi, lemon, papaya, cocoanut, melons 
and the Indian blackberry or j4mun (Eugenia Jambolana). 
Country vegetables are grown in abundance, the surplus left 
after local consumption, being exported to the Calcutta market. 
The cultivation of potatoes has recently Leen atarted owing to 
the activities of the Agricultural Department, but other Kngligh 
vegetables, such as cabbages and cauliflowers, are not grown 
locally. The following statement gives details of the principal 
vegetables raised in Pabna :— 

aaa nee nearer naneeermenemnemnaeeeeemmneen aT oateenammemneamanneeemnanemmeman earner 





Name, \ Sowing tine. Time when ready, 
~ \ 
4. Brinjal (Batgua) Z me Ds = | Send bed ~—MayJune | Ootober-Maroh, 
Tramplanted = Juty- 
) August. 
2. Patel (Trichosant hex divioa) . September-( Liber March September, 
1 
g. Radish ... < e oe a vee | Aniiat November Septomber. February, 
4, Sweet potato (Sakarkand) «6. 0. Roptember Uctwber =. | February March, 
$. Oountry beans (Jadiab) < Jue Ang uat » | OvcloberJanuary, 
@. Kechw (Colocaste antiquorum ) . May-June ate ++ | Augist-Sappember. 
7 Bottle gourd (Law). ‘ ‘ S y January-February | March-May, 
, 02) July- Angst ee | October-January, 
8. Gourd (Buatt Kumra or Muha Kumra) . (1) March-April » | June July 
(2) July-August oe | OctobersJanuary. 
® Pumpkin. 66 0s . ind | Apru-May é « | July-October. 
10. Jhinga (Luffa acutangula) . 5 » (1) March April « | July-September. 
(2) May-July « | August-November, 
ds. Dhundud (Laffa Egyptiaca) -.. o» | ApritJune * we} Snby-Beptamtin er. 


33. Bitter gourd (Xerala) oe owe owe | February-March - | Apri’ August. 


18, Bieter gourd, smal! (Cehehhe) o ae | Decemberdasusry ... { March-July, 

14. Lady's Bager (Hibicos esculentue) a. | MayeAugast ...  ... | Avgust-December. 

t. Kankrel (Momordica Ooohin-Chinends) ... | Apri-May .. —... | Auguust-Beptember. 
Indian horseradish (@afaa) 0. 0 | Apri, 4 ee | Pods ready by January 

a . , - April in he and ere 


If, Ganbe gourd (Ohinchinga) » | May-June =... | AnigastBeptember, 


4 pede ws wwe | Appetl-May (raised from | December-January. 
eee , H ‘cher outhinge). 


CL} December-J May-Avguet. 
a June-July ee September-Decensber. 


Stackers planted June. | I peat after plauting, 
Augaet. 


¥ 


i Geowmber wee 


9%, Banton (KanteEais) wm 


i 





M. Rowe nye = | Ontober Movember... | Jenuary-March, 


a+ variation is Bethu iCheeopedtem viride}, Notts { Amarautins 
7 {Redite sien and and Palas (Bete vengulensia}. 
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According to a census taken in 1920 the district contains 
36,442 bulls, 201,234 bullocks and 214,658 cows, besides young 
stock aggregating 175,180. The number of buffaloes enu- 
merated was—male 12,363, female 2,608, and young stock 621. 
Pabna is said to have been famons for the abundance of 
its milech cattle and has still pride of place among the 
districts of the Rajshabi Division for ghi and other dairy 
products. he quahty and number of the cattle have been 
unpaired by the reduction of grazing grounds owing to 
the spread of cultivation ond the erosion caused by the 
rivers Jamuna and Padma, and also by lack of know- 
ledge in the breeding and selection of cattle. The cattle 
depend for food on paddy straw and the grass they 
pick up in grazing, Grasses are alyo cut from the dels 
and chars and brought to market for sale; the chief varieties 
wre ib (Cynodon lactylun), makra (Kbasine aegyptiaca), 
Khas (Andropogon muricatus) and takre (Panicum sangni- 
nale), 

The following account of the agricultural improve- 
ments recently effected by the Agricultural Department has 
been contributed by Mr. G, Evans, ©.1.8, Director of Agricul- 
ture, Bengal. 

As has been explained above, the district really consists 
of two distinct areas, one of which (the eastern portion) 
closely resembles the typical low-lying Eastern Bengal country 
and the other more closely resembles the high-lying tract of 
the Presidency Division. A good deal of experimental 
work in the former class of land has been carrmed on for 
years past in the Dacca Division and the Agricultural 
Department has been able to suggest improvements, In 
the western arex, however, the need for a small experi- 
mental farm was very soon evident, as the conditions are 
quite different A district farm of about 20 acres was accord- 
ingly established on a typical piece of high land near 
the Sadar headquarters in 1920-21; the lwad was acquired 
by the District Board, which made it over to the depart- 
ment. The object waa to test new varieties of the main 
eropa against local varieties and to confirm the results of 
special manures -ander the special conditions that obtain 
lodally. The farm is now in ite second year of working 
and already some very good results have beeu obtained, 
of which a few examples may be mentioned briefiy, 

P&bna is an important sugarcane growing tract and the 
departmental variety known as yellow Tanna was tested 
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wide by side with the most popular local variety (dhadi), The 
Tanna cane yielded 101 maundsa of gus per acre againat 
46 maundea of the focal vanety grown mde by side under 
exactly equal conditions. The reaalt has naturally been to 
create a very strong demand for setta of this variety, and 
to meet this demand a number of privately owned Tanna 
cane seed farms have been established. There seems 
little doubt that this new cane will in a very short time 
completely oast the local vameties, as it not only has a 
heavier yield, but it 1 harder and not so lable to damage 
from jackals or attacks of stem boar and is also more 
resistant to the fungus diseare known as red rot. 

With regard to jute, i: the low-lying eastern area, whitt 
jute (C Capsulariles) is grown and here the departinental 
jutes known as Keka Bomba: and Rds, x derivative 
from it, have become as tirmly established as they have 
in the Dacea Division These new jutes are late flowering 
and withstand drought in the early stages and water- 
logging later on, and nutnerous testa have proved that they 
yield at least one maund of fibre more to the digha than 
loca! jute The limiting factor at present is solely the 
supply of sufficient seed, which presents difheultica and 18 
engaging the serious attention of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in Bengal. 

On the western highland part of the district the fosha 
variety ((. Olitorius) 18 grown In this case the new jute 
now called Chinsurah Green, which 15 perhaps the most 
remarkable variety yet raise By the Fibre Expert, was 
tested against the local foska on a series of plota on the 
farm. The average yields (of cleaned fibre) in 192] worked out 
as follows per acre —Chinsurah Green 14 maunds 29 seers, and 
local tosha 11 maunds 26 seers, giving an increased production 
of 3 maunds 3 seers per acre for the Chinsurah Green, the fibre 
of which was also of much better quahty. Here again tho 
demgnd for sed is very great and an effort has been 
made to get the local zamindars to grow seed to meet it. 

, As regards padihes, the Economic Botanist’s variety of 
dman known as Indrasa:l, when tested in 1921 on the farm 
against the local variety (Afatisora), yielded 16) maunds against 
6) maunds, and the aus variety called Kataktdra isealso 
likely to do, well on the highiend area. A new crop in 
the shape of potatoes is being introduced and seed imported 
vegniarly from Darjeeling. As a result of successful demons- 
tration, a strong demand has also sprang up for castor-cake a, 


= mannre for sugarcane, 
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It can readily be imagined that this promising state of 
sifairs has entailed o great deal of work on the small 
agricultural staff, which consists of a District Agricaltural 
Officer and five demonstrators. In order to meet the 
increasel work, a separate agricultural officer has now been 
deputed to Sirdjganj subdivision, and it 1s hoped to strengthen 
the staff of demonstrators. It has been recognised, 
however, that unofficial aid will have to come to the help 
of the departmental officers if the good progress which has 
been made is to be continued. To this end a movement 
has been initiated in the way of forming co-operative 
agricultural associations, Six of these village associations 
have so far been organised and have been registered under 
the Co-operative Sooeties Act. They raise their own share 
capital and their main object is the raising of seed ot these 
new varieties of crops and the purchase and sale of the 
seed and of special manures, such as castor-cahe, to their 
own members and also to outsiders, The progress of the 
associations is being carefully watched, and if they succeed 
they should do a great deal towarde rapidly and efficiently 
introducing agricultural improvements in the district. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
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INDUSTRIES, LABOUR AND TRADE. 


THE pressing of jate into bales is animportant industry in 
P&bna, there being thirty concerns engaged in the business.. 
Altogether the number of men employed 1 2,100, the average 
labour force in the different concerns varying from 10 to 375. 
The principil jute presses are those of David & Co., at Sirdjganj, 
of Landale & (Clark, Ltc., at Bera and of Mamikchand Sethia at 
Sir€jygan). The presses at Sirdjzan} work for the moat part 
with wmporte] labour and those at Bera with local labour, 
The strength of the labour force varies largely according to 
the season, rising to 500, for instance, in the largest concern 
during the busy season, July to December, and falling to below 
100 during the slack season, January to June 

The manufecture of hosiery is an industry of recent growth, 
which has with good prospects before it) There are two homery 
factories at Pabna, one known as the Pabna Homery (Co, 
and the other aa the Pibna Shilpa Sanjabam Co,, Ltd The 
Pibna Hosiery Co. 18 a private concern owned by the 
Tantiband zaminddirs The Pébua Shilpa Sanjrbam Co. 1 a 
limited lability company with a registered capital of 2 lakhs - 
Rs 75,000 hus b en paid up in 750 shares of Rs, 100 each. A 
third hosiery factory, known as the Banga Buyay Factory, was 
startid at Sirajgany in 1920 by a private firm owned by 
Babus Sash: Bhushan Sarkaér and Kanai Bihari Sarkar of the 
Bogra district, 

The largest and most important concern is that of the 
Paibna Shilpa Sanjbani Co., which was started in 1905 and 
has been very successful, paying dividends of 15 per cent. in 
1918, of 35 per cent. in 1919 and of 25 per oent. in 1920. 
Ite annual outturn 1 reported to be 7,000 dozen vests 
(baniana), 300 dozen socks and 100 dozen sweaters. The 
factory exports its products to most places in Bengal and 
at present is unable to cope with the demand. The total 
number of men employed is about 70 and almoat all the 
machines are driven by steam power. The outtarn of the 
Pibua Hosiery Co. is about 10 dozen veste a day: it employs 
about 20 men and almost all the machines sre driven by oil 
engines. 
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There are two ice-making factories in the district, one at 
Sirdjganj employing about 10 men and the other at Sara, 
employing about 75 men. They work from April to November, 
and the ice 18 mostly used for preserving fish sent to Calcutta, 
There are two printing presses at Paibna and the third at 
Sirdjganj, which meet local demands. There are also two 
machines for the manufacture of aerated water—one at 
Pabna and one at Sirdjganj. The aerated water manu- 
facture locally is, however, not in much demand, people 
wetting soda water made at Narayanganj, Goalundo and 
Calcutta. 

The weaving of cotton cloths on hand-looms is an old indus- 
try in Paébna which has survived the competition of the Euro- 
pean and Bombay mills and is stil the most important cottage 
industry in the» district. The Pabna fabrics have a high 
rapniation on account of their fine feature, and it is claimed 
that they challenge comparison with the products of Dacca 
and other historic seats of the weaving industry. 

It is estimated that thoreare 9,500 looms in the district, of 
which 3,000 are fly-shuttle looms, and that the outturn of cloth 
is 7,500,000 yards a year. Six weavers’ co-operative societies, 
with nearly 100 members, have been formed. The Director of 
Industries reports that the principal centres of the industry, 
with the number of looms working in each, are ag follows ;-— 


Village No of looms ! Village No of looms 
Delua we = 1,700 Sadullapur ... 300 
Dhuparia 600 Enayatpur .., 255 
Randhuntbérr 500 Raghabpur ... 250 
Tamai xa 500 Bagdi was 220 
Sohagpur... 500 Ekdanta re 200 
Pochlia ° ... 400 Chalua soe 200 
Sibpur we = 860 Bejgathi «- =: 200 
Ruknai .» 3800 | <Amfnpur... 150 


Other weaving villages are :— 


SIRAJGANJ SUBDIVISION. 


(i) Ajagarha, Gopilpur, Maéuikpur and Sachhupur in 
Belkuchi police-station. 
(ii) Chotadhal, and Bagantapur in Chauhdli police-station. 


SsDaR SUBDIVISION. 


(i) M&nikdia in Sujdnager police-station. 
(ii) Gopiilpur in Atgharis. 
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(iii) Masundia in Bera. 

(iv) Chithaha, Nishchintapur and Sibrdmpur iu Pabna. 

(v) Danpéra, Malgram, Haripar, Singa:l, Pailanpur, Bri- 
guakhora, Jagannathpur, Bathor and Baludiar in 
Ché&tinohar. 


Fine cloths are made at Sadullapur, Nishchtntapur and Amin- 
pur in the Sadar subdivision and at Delua, Gachhapur and 
Chotadhal im the Sirajgan) subdivision, The chhadars and 
cloth made at Delna are of a specially fine quahty and in good 
demand among the upper classes The mdustry is continad to 
Muhemmadar Jolahas and a few Hindu Tantis near Pabna, 
The thread or yarn 16 mainly Eng’ish Japanese yarn is used to 
abmallextent. [tos obtamel from Calcutta through middle- 
men, from whom the weavers purchase ition credit paying @ 
high interest The centres of the trade in local cloths are ~- 


(a) Delmar Hat (Belkuehi), Sohdgpar, Shahazddpur, Koi- 
yarn, Ajugaze in the Sirdjgany subdivision, and 

(b) Mathura, Ekdaota, Sujanagar, Bangriim, Dhulanur, 
Kasinadthpur, Sugal, Palanpur, Bhanguma and 
Demra in the Sa lar subdivision, 


Dyeing of yarn in red and blue colours ib carried on to a 
small estent and there ia asmall dye-house at Dogachi near 
Paibna. indigo dye is mostly ised 

Baskets (dhamas) are made extensively in the distmet by a 
class known a9 Betua Muchia and are exported mainly to 
Rajshihi and Calcutta. They are round in shape and made of 
local cane They are of various sizes to hold 4 to 20 kacha 
seers of grain and are sold at annas 4 to annas 12 each according 
to qaality and size. 

Blankets are made at Sdra by some familica who migrated 
there from Bihar. The biankets are rough but of good 
quality. The shepherds rear sheep and weave the blankets from 
their wool. ‘ 

Bricks and tiles are manufactured in the mdigenous kilns 
(pajas) and also 1n Bull's patent kilns, In the former local 
labour is employed; for the latter moulders and mustris are 
imported from Bihar. 

The ordinary earthen pots of daily use are made by local 
potters, bnt they are of inferior quality and brittle and do not 
last long. They are unable to make big jars (jdlas and dmlas) 
and tubs (charts). These are made by potters who come from 
Madia in the dry season and also make rings for wells, 
Earthen toys are made at Nachatta and Santhiantoli, 
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‘Hides are cured by local butchers and Muchis (known as 
Rishis), who work for Muhammadan hide dealers on a system 
of advances. Hide-dealera come from Dacca,. settle down 
near some railway station, purchase raw hides and get them 
cured by Muchis or Musalmén hide eurers from Dacca, who are 
called Kh&lifas or Karigrs. 


Shoe-making is practically a monopoly of Chamérs from 
upcountry (Chapra, Arrah, Ghazipur, Ballia, Gorakhpur and 
Unao), some of whom have settled in the towns and larger 
bazars while others remain for part of the year. They geil to 
order and also go to the different bazars, where they sell direct 
to the villagers, 


A minute industry, of interest on account of its rarity, is that 
of pearl-fishing, which is carried on from the middle of Feb- 
roary. The pearls are obtained from fresh water shells in the 
desis of thinas Chatmonar, Ullépdra and Shahzadpur: they are 
of small size and are sold for sbout Re. 60 each to purchasers 
from Calcutta and Bogra. Those who engage in the industry 
are Bagdis and other low castes of Dahakula, Bhattakaég and 
Santala (Ullaipaira), Gopalnagar and Idilpur (Ch&tmohar) and 
Parkola (Shahzadpur). 


Rope and string are made for boating purposes by Jalia 
Kaibarttas along the banks of the Padma and Jamuna from 
jute and hemp (of a poor quality) and also from cocoanut 
coir, Ropes of a special kind for towing boats, which are 
called gtwn, are made from hemp or flax of a good quality. 
The thick two-ply string, called tata, which is used for 
thatching and repairing roofs, ia also a common cottage 
industry among the poorer Muhammadans of the labouring 
classes. Single-ply twine is made from hemp by poor Kapéali 
women who supply a twine factory at Siréjganj, where it is 
made into three-ply twine. This factory, which is a small 
concern employing 4 to 6 persons, supplies the orders of the 
Comptroller ofjStamps and Stationery. The outtarn varies from 
125 to 200 maunds ; in 1920 it was 125 maunds, besides 1,000 
balla of twine balla of 4 oz. each. Kap&li women also make 
bags or sacks from jute etring and one of their specialities is the 
money baga commonly used by Indian tradesmen. 

The extraction of oll from mustard seed is an indastry oon 
fined to the Muhsmmadan Kalas anda few Hinds Telia, whe 
wae the indigenous oi) press called ghani. The oil-enke.i9 
generally used for feeding cattie and supplion the -lecal 


demand only. 
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There is a smithy in almost every Adé and bazar, the black- lronwork. 
smiths being mostly engaged in making the agricultural and 
other implements in common use, such 48 sickles, Anddlts, 
plough-sharea, ddos and axes ; the more skilled make carpenters’ 
tools, knives, razors and aciasors. The betelnut cutters and ddos of 
Sutanédra in the Kazipur police-station have a special reputation. 
The cultivation and manufacture of indigo were carried on Indigo. 
extensively throughout the district until 1860, and in some parté® 
of the district it was hardly possible to travel four or five miles 
in any direction without passing an indigo factory. The 
revenue survey map (1851-52) shows 80 indige factories and 
outworks, all situated near rivers or 


1 — channels, but thera were none in the 
. mn north-weat of the district. In 1860 there 
8 Dashurm Manshidpur ne 7 r 
& Dawakel were 13 in existence as shown in the 
5 Dulaon margin. The factories hayelong since 
6 Komidpar ceased to work. The persistent opposi- 
: arg tion of the cultivators and labourers 
a 
9 Majhipira of the district rendered it impossible to 
10 Néurgan) carry onthe industry and the factory 
1: Ratanpor owners were compelled to wind up their 
At ieitie concerns. Many of the buildings have 
13) Yakubpur 


fallen into complete ruin. 
Agricultural labour is generally local and the labourers Linowr. 
consist mainly of Muhammadans, Hired labour is employed 
chiefly fur weeding and harvesting. Jt 1s used only to a small 
extent for ploughing owing to the prevalence of the practice of 
exchanging labour, which 1s much in vogue among siwaller culti- 
vators. A man, for insiance, who has cattle but does not wish to 
plough himself lends his cattle to another man for one day, and 
the latter in return ploughs his land for three duys, Again, those 
who heve insufficient land of thuir own work temporarily for 
cultivators with large holdings. A very few labourers are farm 
hands drawing yearly wages of Ks. 60 to Rs. 84 with food and 
dlothing, ¢.¢., two pairs of dhuiis and a pair of gamchas. Labour 
is afmost universally hired and the rate of wages varies 
with the season and the demand. The minimum ie three 
to fowr annas a day with food; the rate is as high as eight 
annas t6 one rapee for weeding and harvesting. Wages are also 
paid jn kind ;2 common rate of remuneration is one-fifth of the 
Atop reaped, threshed and winnowed : in the riparian villages, the 
“payment for reaping paddy is often only one-tenth of the crop. 
En the villages on the banks of the Jamuna river one-fifth 
we Gne-tenth of the hired iabour is imported from the 
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Dacea district. This appears c'nefly to be due to cultivators who 
have lost their lands and have been driven acruss the river by 
heavy diluvion coming back to work near their old homes, 
Another exception to the general rule is a group of villages on 
the border of thanas Paébna and Sujanazar, where one-tenth of 
the hired labour iwimported from the Kushtia subdivision of 
Nadia These (wo blocks which import labour also, however, 
dend labourers to other «districts, chiefly to Mymensingh and 
Bogta, and to a lesser extent to Faridpur and Bakarganj, 
On the borders of  Rajshahi landless labourers and 
cultivators with small holilings migrate to the Nator subdivi- 
sion during the harvesting season, In the south-west of the 
district towards Séra and Ishurds a certain proportion of the 
jabourers consist of mev Who have come from the Nadia district 
and settled there. Along the river Jamuna also, near Bera 
Nak@lia, there are a number of landlesa labourers, originally 
cultivators, whose lund has been swept away by erosion, Being 
now dependent on manual labour they are employed in the jute 
presges and are also ready to do earthwork. The labourers in 
the vicinity of Sirdjgan) are more independent and conader 
ib an indignity to engage in earthwork here is no such pre- 
judice in the Sadar subdivision, where local labour 15 usually 
employe | for digging tanks and for the construction and repairs 
of rounds = About 1,000 men in the neighbourhood of Sirdjganj 
migrate annually and work in the jute mills near Calcutta for 
four to sx months <A certatn proportion of needy agricul- 
turista also go across the river to Assam for cutting paddy and 
thatching grass 

Foreign labour comes trom neighbouring districts for 
agricultural work, eg, Muhammadan labourers come from 
Nadia to the south of the district for weeding and reaping, and 
from outside the province for other works involving hard labour 
and physical strength, such as earthwork and baling jate. 
Labourers from Bibar and the United Provinces are imported 
for all large construetion works, for which Jocal labour is 
inadequate, and are also employed in the jute presses at Sriéj- 
ganj. There they are the only men able to carry drums of jute 
on their heads: the Bengali, who is accustomed to carry weights 
on hia neck and shoulders, is incapable of doing so. 

Geographically the district is favourably situated for trade, 
ag pidturesquely explained by Sir William Hunter in 2676 :— 

* Lying at the point of the angle formed by the convergence o¢ 
the Ganges and Brahmapatra, it commands the two river 
highways of Eastern India, Ite marts, often of mashroom 
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growth, have become centres for collecting and re-distributing 
the exports of rich provinces; and the Sirdéjgan} merchants 
transact, on an arid sandbank, half the jate trade of Bengal.” 

The jute trade is no longer concentrated in Sirijganj to this 
extent and has become widely disseminated, but the town is still 
one of the most important centres of the trade. Several jute firme 
have agencies there, quantities of loose jgte are brought from 
Rangpur, Mymensingh and Bogra, as weil as from the district, 
and the raw material is baled in the local presses for export vid 
Calcutta. The other chief centres of trade are Pabna, Bera, 
Dhapari on the Padma, Pangési on the Ichhaémati and Ulapara 
on the Hurdsagar. These places focus the agricultural produce 
of Pabna for export to Calcutta and elsewhere, and they distri- 
bute the imports of salt, prece-goods, kerosine onl and manufac- 
tured articles. 

Sirdjyanj if, neat to Nérdyanyan) in the Dacca district, the 
most important district market for jute in Bengal. The fol- 
lowing account of its trade is given in N.C. Chaudhury's Jute 
in Bengal (Caleutta, 1921) :— 

“In the beginning of the seasen (ie, duly), local jute called 
Deswal is imported here. It i a medium fibre, neither very 
fine nor thick, of both white and blackish colours and but little 
rooty., As the season advances, jute from the other side of the 
river Jamuna— Pambari, Sarmshabiri, Porabari, etc.—comes in, 
This quality of jute, which is different from the local lowland 
jute, ig very good in colour, strength and fine texture, yrelding 
50 to 70 per cent. hessian, Afterwards, jute from Bogra and 
the southern part of Rangpur is imported. From October, 
Desw4l and Mymensingh qualities are getting rare, while the 
market is mainly supplied with the jute of the parts of 
Northern Bengal, Assam and Cooch Behar carried by boats. 

“ The northern jute is generally of very good quality, although 
without any particalar colour. It is soft and bears more twist. 
The jute grown by the river Teesta (a tributary to the Brahma- 
putra) is strong and fine. A limited quantity of C. olitorius 
called Tosha jute is also available at Sirdjganj. For conven- 
ience of communications, jute is sold at Sirfijganj throughou, 
the year. In importance as a jute market, Sirdjganj occupies 
the second position next to Nar&éyanganj." 

Jute is exported mainly from Sirdjganj, Ullapara, Bhéngara, 
Ishurdi, Sara, Ni&zirganj, Sétbaria, Sdgarkandi, Nukalia and 
Bers to ‘Catontts. Cereals, ¢.g., gram, peas, khesdri, etc., a8 well 
as mustard, are exported to Bogra and Mymensingh maiuly from 
Ulispars, Sirdjganj, Ishurdi, Silva, Batbaria, Nakdlia and Hera. 
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Tamarind frait 1s exported to a certain extent to Calcutta, 
Mymenaingh and Dacca, Jamtail being the priucipal exporting 
centre Middlemen are said to make large profits over this busi- 
ness buying at 12 annas per mannd and selling at Rs. 3 per maund, 
Ghee is exported mainly to Caleutta from Khamirullipara 
(Belkucht police-station), Ballopara (UNapara p,-s.) Shahz&dpur, 
Potayia, Panjani, Japirta (Shahzadpur p.-s.), Bhingaora (Farid- 
pur p-8), Chaétmohar, Ishurd: (Sara p-s )and Bharenga (Bera 
p-s) Fowlsand ducks and their eggs are exported to Calcutta 
from almost every station on the Saéra-Sirdjgan) Railway. The 
trade 11 especially brisk at Salap, where 3 or 4 big boxes of eggs 
are despatched daily Eggs are collected by middlemen from 
door-to-door and at the Adfs at 3 to 5annas a dozen, and 
fetch donble in Caleutta Owing to this trade it is difficult to 
procure fowls and eggs im places near the railway stations, 
Fowls are also exported to Calcutta from Sujdnagar vid Paingsa 
railway station. Kish caughtin the désin Kanpur, Faridpar, 
Taras and Chatmohar police-stations are exported to Calcutta 
from Sira@jgany and from Bhingura and Saratnagar railway 
dtations, Those caught in the Jamuna are expoited to Calcutta 
from Sthil by steame: Ht/sa fish caught 1m the Padma are 
exported by railway from Séra and from Sagarkénd: and 
Naargan) vid Belgachirailway station Dried fish 18 exported 
from | adai (Sujanagar police-stanon) to Caleutta. 

Goats and sheep ure brought to Adfs, especiallyat Ratan- 
kandi, in quantities of a few hundred by bepdrzs and in lesser 
qhantitees of thirtis and forties to Ad/s in Chauhalh police- 
slation and sent off to Calcutta, Chauhali, Talgach (Shabzadpur 
p.-#) and Arankhola do a considerable trade during the cold 
weather in cattle, which are mainly exported to Dacoaand My- 
mengingh. Bones are collected all over the district by Muchis 
and butchers, mostly im Kazipur p -s.and Sara p.-s., and exported 
to Mesars. Rallt Brovhers at Calcutta. Hides are also collected 
by the same casa, and exported to Calcutta through middlemen 
from K&ha Khandap&ra (Sirdjganj), Shahzidpur, Char Kawak 
(Ullipra p.-s.), Dashwk: (Kamarkbanda p.-s.), Bhinguria 
(Faridpur p.-a.), Ishurdi, Chandia, Ekdanta, Néréyn Sibpar 
and Debottar (Atgharia p.-+.), Sitbiria (Sujinapar) and Aralia 
(Bera p.-s.). 

Twine is exported to Calcutta from Sir&jganj ; onions from 
Jorpukhuria (Sajfnagar p.-s.) to Bhairab, turmeric from 
Chinakhora and Daskhin Birdmpur (Sujinagar p.-s.) fo Deoon 
and Mymensingh, and molasses from Abmadper and 
to Dacea and Mymensingh. Cie baskels are exported from 
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Chandra, Ekdanta, Atghama, Debottar (Atgharia p.-s.) and 
Pabna to Calcutta and Réjshahi. The vegetables known 
aa patel are sent from Pébna to Dacca and Mymensingh, 
and earthen pots (sw) dit) are despatched by rail from Jehurdi to 
Caloutia and other places on the hue, ¢g., Ndtor, Sintahdr 
and Dinajpur. 


The export trade is inthe hands of middlemen, of whom 
there are three classes. The man who deals directly with the 
producer (or in the case of fish with the fishermen) 14 the 
phéria, a wan of small capital who goes about trom plaecy-to- 
place collvcting the articles for which there ia a demand. 
These the phdrias sel to the middhinen nestin the order of 
gradation, viz., the bpdris who are estabhahed at the prinopal 
markets. The depdris sell again to merchants according to the 
state of the market, ey, they may store the goods if prices are 
low and wait for arise Needless to say, the middlemen make 
large profits and the pree received by the producer may be 
only half that paid by the consumer; thus, the cultivator may 
get Re. fa maund for jute which fetches Rs, lin the market. 
Trade in articles of constant urmand is generally run on a 
system of advances (dddun) ; the bepd7ts muke a lvances to the 
phdrias, who are bound in return to sell the commodities they 
collect only to the bepdrrs and often have their margin of profit 
limited. Calcutta merchants again finance collecting agents 
in a similar way. 

It is reported that there are altogether 50 permanent marke, 
places with a daily bazar for the sale of local produce, 215 Adis 
or temporary mathets, which are usually held twice a week, 
and 58 periodical melds or fairs, 

The following 18 a list of bazars and trade centres (indicat- 
ing briefly the principal articles of trade) in each thana of 
the district :-— 


SADAB BUBDIN BION 


List of bazare. Trade centres, Articles of tradc, 
Patna polics-station— 
Pabna ee P&bna azar «. Paddy, sce, fish, vege- 


tables and other 
Lecessaries of iife. 


 Doghchi pa OO 
Stier aa conver desinas 
te wee oopne Oceans 


a” 


Middlemen 


Markets 


Bazara, 
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Last of bazars. 


Faridpur 
prisce-station — 


Fandpar sae 


Gopalnagar 


Sujanagar 
police station — 


Sujinagar eee 

SAtharia ove 

Nazirgan) wae 

Dulai is 
Mathura 

police statyon— 

Bera an 
Chatmohar 


police station— 


Chatmohar oo 
Bh&nyura 


Sdra polsce-station— 


Sra Raja Bazar... 


Kamarpur Ganga 
Bazar. 
Paksi Bazar ia 


§ainthia police- 
sation 


Sainthia _ 


. Baugrée ee 


PABNA. 


Trade centres. 


Pabna Bazar 


saeene 


Sujanagar 


Sitbirnia 


Bora 


Chatmohar 


eee ce 


Sira 


Vike 


SAiathia (Dulai) 


wepeep 


Articlus of trade. 


Paddy, rice, fish, vege- 
tables and = other 
necessaries of life. 


seneee 


Jutr, paddy, rice, tish, 
etc , mainly 


Jute, paddy, molasses, 
wood, etc. 


Jute, paddy, rice. 


Fish, vegetables, paddy, 


ryce. 


ad, 


ad, 


Fish, vegetables, paddy, 
tiga. 


S iliaiadad 
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Last of bazars 


Sirdjgany polsce- 
statron— 


Kolbandar 


Kalibars (Sirdjgan}) 
Monohdripatts 

Saida bad 

Satidntoh tvs 
Garudaha ss 
Songacha 

Bagbar 


Taras polsee- 
station 


Taris ane 


Belhuchs police 
slation— 


Delna 


Makimpur awe 
Balarimpur me 
Khimar Ullapara.., 
Kandhapara 
Kalyanpur 


Chauhdls police 
station— 


Chaalali aes 


Kindb&pira 
Betail 
Chandpur 
Dilapara 


Ramirkhinda 
police sialion— 
Shandil was 


Mhedraghat 


euseee 


one 


es 

Trade centres, 
SURAIGANS SUBDIVISION 
Kelbandat 


Sadlhod Hat oa 
Kaha Kaudhapara 


eens 


Bayrabat a 
Bagbirs tat sve 


Tacha 


Deluna Basar 


Perens 


Chauhah 


« 


Kamairkhanda 
Por&béri 
Dasabika 


vee 


wee 


see 


J1 


Articles of trade 


Jute, 
kerosine, 


rice, paddy, 
salt 
other food grains, 
Jute, paddy, tice 
Catth market 
Cattle and jute 
Cattle, jutc, paddy, riee, 


and 


eoenee 


Paddy, rice, fivh. 


Jute, paddy, ice and 
othe 


life 


necessamis of 


Jute, paddy, cattle, fish 
and other necessaries, 


oonten 


eaetan 


ooesee 


dute, paddy, rive, fish. 


sueree 













= 


Faas cecdae ots Gorn an tio 


kinds of wooden articles are sold at the melds held at Sona- 


more important dls ato alo frequented by the brokers a 
rfc for the ght 






to the zamindars, who charge the vendors 
“ysrvsitomechaas ‘ a 

“Mo lange trade in ears on a the mld or fairaand there ie bas, 
4 ‘go apecta! featare in the business done, except that 





makhi in the Kasipar police-station of the Sir&jganjeabdivi- dh 
sion and at Sh&bzddpur and Arankhola, where ponies and cattle ~ 
aresold, Otherwise the ordinary commodities of daily use m4 
which are sold in Adts and bazars change hands, ¢.g., sweetments, — si 
spices, pots an other utensils, fruits, trinkets, ete, The follow. a 
ing is a brief accoant of the chief melds :— " 

A meld isheld at Chandra in Atgharia police-station Pe 
the occasion of Kartik Puja and lasts for about a ees | 
~ Some 500 to 600 persons from villages in the vicinity e| 





(SON RNAS 


CAN DITION, 


Ratiwars 
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CHAPTER VEIT. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


THE many rivera, Gils and marshes render it impossible to 
coustract permanent roadé except at great expense. Large 
areas are awampy and water-logged, the water lying in them to 
a considerable depth during the rains. Roads have to be 
raingd on embankmynts, which are hable to be breached by 
flools : where they are not raised, they are often mere tracks. 
The up-keep of the roads is also difficult, because the borrow- 
pits, from which earth is taken, remain fall of water till 
late in the year, and they can guly be utilised during the com- 
paratively short time that they are dry. There are, moreover, 
numerous water-courses and rivers which require large and 
expensive bridges. Lastly, the soil is composed of alluvium, 
and all road metal has to be imported. There are, however, 
excellent water communications—the rivers are,in fact, the main 
trade routes—and in recent years the district has been given 
connection with other districts by the branck railway connect- 
ing Sirijganj with the main line of the Eastern Bengal Railway 

The northern section of the Kastern Bengal Railway, 1.¢., 
the section from the Ganges or Padma to Siliguri, passes 
through the south-western corner of the district for a distance 
of abont 5 miles. It is carried across the Ganges by the great 
Hardinge bridge, of which an account will be found in the last 

chapter. In this short length there are 

* Station. Mies two railway stations, viz., Paksey (Paiksi) 
Moan °. dy and Ishurdi 4 miles further on : the village 
ee a“ F Fe of Ishardi is situated in the Rajshahi 
oe ; district. Ishurdi is # ‘junction for a 
Saratii Peet ie branch line of the Kastern Bengal Railway 
ee cheapie Ube opened i8.1917, which is known as the Sara- 
Mais t.” Sirdjganj branch, «It connects Ishurdi 


cwee” «6 “Ss Qs Sirdjganj and is 52; miles long. On 
Kalie ttaripur a BH it there aré the stations shown in the 
sual gan Bazar # marginal statement, which also gives the 
3iragany Court ; distancés between them: ithe spellings 


Pee aos are those adopted by the railway. A ferry 
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service is muintained between Sirajganj Ghat and Jagannath- 
ganj, from which there is connection with Mymeansingh and 
Dacca. A daily through passenger train in each direction has 
been in'roduced between Calcutta atid Sirfjganj Ghat. A 
motor service also runs between Pabnaand Ishardi in connvotion 
with the railway. 


Both the Ginges and Brahmaputra are navigable throughout 
the year by steamers and country boats of the largest size, and 
the Baral and the Hurasigar by boats of 4 tons burden 
throughout the year; the other minor water-courses are 
navigable during the rainy season. The Phuljhur, which 
was formerly ravigable throughout its course, has formed 
Shallow at Nalka and Ulapara, whieh make it impassable for 
heavily laden erate. The Dbanbiudi, which passes through 
Sirdjganj, is connected with the Simla Khal, and ultimately 
with the Jumuna, by the Kata Khal and with the Pangiai 
river and the Phuljhur by the Telkupi Kbal; these artificial 
channels are, however, only navigable during the raina, 


There is a daily steamer service of the India Genera} 
Navigation and Railway Company between Pabna and Paksey 
on the Eastern Bengal Railway, the journey taking about 
3 hours up-stream and 2 hours down-stream: the steamers run 

twice in each direction dajly, 
Distance a 
The large steamers of the 


Place in 
muniles Ganges despatch service (Goa- 
Rétbfna a > , lundo to Digha near Pat 
Sengratn Ghat aes * t 8 # Enferay out 
Pabna Sis 17 atthe marginally-noted places ; 
Sara ree “s wa a6 


a steamer also plies between 
Pabna and Kushtia, a journey of three hours. 


On the Jamuna or Brahmaputra the Goalundo-Assam iyail 
steamer stops at Sirdjganj. There are also three steamer 
stations at Aralia to the south, at Sthal Char and at,Belkuchi, 
at alloof which a loeal steamer service plying from Goalundo to 
B&hadurabad calls daily. There is also a purely local ferry 
steamer, which crossvs the tivar between’ Siraéjganj anid 
Subarnakhali, This Is mainly used for the transport of cattle 
on their way from Bihar to Mymensingh. 


There are now 34 miles of metalled roads in the district 
and 691 miles of anmetalled roads, besides the tracks main- 
tained by local authorities which are known as village roads : 
these tracks have a total Irngth of 253 miles. These figures 

¥ 2 


Waren 
TRANSPORT. 


Steamer 
FErvICed, 


Roapa, 


Old rade. 
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may be compared with thoge given below of the lengths of the 
roads in the 18th century as stated by Rennell in “A Descrip- 
tron af.the Rouds in Bengal and Bahar, 1778." These, it must 
be remem)}ered, were the only roads in the chatrict. 


The headquarters town of Palma chen had connection with 


— Calcutta) by a road from 

as a iri “Custy ” to “ Seerpour in Mah- 
places and os ad manshi,” of which Rennell’s 

Pardon gs Groped details are given in the margin. 

Mok The claims of this road to be 

Custer W706 0 (from Cualeutta) considered a road according to 
— modern standards ure doubtful, 
pour. 100 Gangoe for it appears to have been a 

tal " ; Attn mere track. Custy or Custee 
es 0 — 18 casily recogniz ible as Kushtia 
anes 64 in the Nadia district: Syng- 
por. 100 pyne is Sainpain Hat on the 

Hescpour aD Atrai river, 9 miles north-east 
of Paibna. Chatmol is Chaétmohar and Harryal is Handial. 


Nowygong has not been identified, but may possibly be Naughat. 
Bowanyponr is Bhawdnipur jast across the border in Bogra 
district and Seerpour in Mahmanshi is easily identifiable as 
Sherpur now in the Bogra district. 


Pabna was connected with Rijshihi onthe west by a road 
running to Pootya (the inodern 


Name of ue ators Puthia) and thence to Bauleah 
places ~ wiltaliy (Rampur-Boaiha), and with 
Dacca on the east by a road 

= - running to Jaffiergunge as 

Lo shown in the margin. Jaffier- 
gunge .. 10 0 2 rivers gunge is Jafarganj. Ruttun- 
een 12 ; gunge is the modern village of 
Pubna ow.) 12-0 Art in, the Mathura 


Ratanganj 
thina. Nazagunge is easily recognized as Nazirganj to the 
Snjdnagar thana. 


In the north-east of the districts some roads radiated from 
“ NulshiImampour.” These are the names of two villages 4 or 5 
miles south-east of Sir&jganj, which diluviated many years ago 
and reformed as chars, viz., Imfmpur on the right bank 
and Nalsia on the left bank, the steamer track lying between 


them, One road ran to Potal Cangmary (Kaégmari) and Attyah 
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(Atia), places in the Mymensingh district. A second road was 
as shown in the margin. The 
site of Belkuchi, 11 miles south 
—  * : of Sirdjganj, is now under the 
Cookanny ow BOG river. Cookanny isthe modern 
Shazadpour we 4 ee iat dB 
Khukni in Shahsadpur thana: 
the Betil-Shahza-lpur road pass -s through the village. A third 
road connect d “ Nulahi” with Jafarg inj in the Dacca district : 
none of the places mentioned by Rennell as fying on it are in 
the Pibna district. A fourth went to Sherpur in Bogra, passing 
through Rummutgunge (Rahmatganj, 2 miles west of Strfijganj) 
and Pongash (Panyasi, 6 miles west of Sirijginj). Further 
south there was a road from 


Noalshi-Imanpour te Shazadpoxr, 


MF Rivera Dacca to Shahzddpur with the 
Attyal-Hutts- . i : 
ey oy Lanjung fe marginally-noted places on it. 
onbnee Attyah, a8 already ic i 

Siu”. $e Se Epil, alre uly noticed, is 
Shahzadpoar.. 4.0 Com Atia in Mymensingh, Huatty- 


barry is Hatibari, 2} miles, south 
of Chauhaliin this district, aud Bailtoil is Beltoul year Shdhzad- 
pur. Lastly, there was a road ranning froin east to west through 
this district, which connected Atia with Nator in the Rajshahj 
district; Rennell’s details are 


WE Rens given in the margin, Santosh 
Attyah-San- is in Mymensingh. Gundrack- 
toali mw Fs Loyang. 6 eto. FG 
Gundruckvour 47  — Joobuee pur is possibly Gandharbhapur 
Beleuchy ae SS Com ; r a 
Dow) itpour . T1 2nnahe in this district. Beleichy has 
Burr uneopiieab 4 6 Puoljee already been mentioned, Dow- 
‘Tar was we 1B 6 oT ; : 
Beeaa 740 Nallah latpour is Daulatpur, 2 miles 
BL Goor 1 p 
ean mt 65 Attn north of Salap (2 > miles south 
Nattore 4. 5 0 of Khamarkhanda). — Burrum- 


copileah is Brahmakopalia, 4 miles north of Ullépara ou the 
Raiganj road. Tarwas iy Taras. The other places are in the 
Nator subdivision of the Rajshahi district. 


The following is a brief account of the prinvipal roads 
e 
now in existence :— 


The P&bna-Sirdjganj road (vid Ataikula and Rera), some- 
times called the new Pabna-Sirdjyauj road to distinguish it 
from the old road mentioned below vid Sh&hzddpur and Ulla- 
p&ra, has a total length of 53 miles. At Berdkola on the 27th 
mile a ferry plies all the year round over the river Hurdsdgar. 
There is an inspection bunglow at Ataikula on the 12th mile 
and another at Bera on the 27th mile, 


Main roade. 
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The Pabna-Séra road is 18 miles long. It passes over 
numetous waterways which are bridged, and there is a ferry 
which plies during the rains over the Ichhdmati river below 
Pabnua town. ‘There is a rest-shed at Dasuria on the 12th mile 
and an inspection bungluw at Sara on the 1&th mile. 


The old P&bna Sirajganj road (¢vd@ Shahzadpur and Ulla- 
pira), whieh has a length of 10 miles, takes off from the new 
Pabna-Sirajganj road at Ataikula, 12 miles from Pabna. It is 
partly raised and partly a surface track, Ferries ply all the 
year round over the Phuljhur river at Ullapara and over the 
Baral river at Rautara. There is an inspection bungalow at 
Ulldpara, 15 miles from Sirajganj. 


The Pibna-Mathura road (via ‘Tantiband and Dulai) is 28) 
miles long. The portion of the road from Pabna to Tantiband 
(12 miles) is raised and passable during floods, Ferries ply in 
the raimy season at Chandipar, Porddanga and K&sinathpur 
on the 13th, 14th and 25th miles. There is an ingpection 
bungalow at Dulai on the 20th mile of the road. On the Sth mile 
@ bridge carries it over the Koladi Jola and there are also bridges 
on the llth mile at Sadullapur and on the 12th mile at 
Tantiband. 

The Pabna-Chatmohar road (39: miles in length) 
branches off from Ranigram on the ¢th mile ofthe Pabna-Sara 
road, and after passing through Chatmohar gocs to Taras and 
thence to Ranirhéton the district boundary, The name is there- 
fore only partly and not exhaustively descriptive. It is passable 
throughout the year up to Chatmohar, 18} miles from 
Pabna, where thereis an inspection bungalow. The remainder 
is pasdable in the dry season only. At Mulgrém on the 14th 
mile and at Chaétmohar-Natunbazar on the 20th mite ferries ply 
during the rains ; auother ferry pli+s during the dry season on 
the 23rd mile at Baisha, There are small bridges on the 15th, 
178 and 18th miles. 

The Sirfijganj-Bogra road vid Nalka is 18} mileslong A 
ferry plies across tye Phuljhur river at Nalka allthe year. This 

“road is liable {o be breached by floods and was_ seriously 
damaged by the unusually high floods of 1906, which left 
breaches at Betnali, Panchil, Chakipaéra, Ghurka, Bhughati, 
Gareikhal and Kishorkhali on the Gth, ith, 12th, 1ith, 17th 
and 19th miles, respectively, so big that they coald only be. 
ferried across. 
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The Sirajganj-Bogra road vd Pangasi and Dhangora is the 
old road to Bogra and passes through two important marts at 
Pangasi and Dhadugora. The length of the road is 14} miles. 
Ferries ply during floods over the Chandrakona Khal (tth mile), 
the Bahali river (4th mule), the Pingashi river (7th mile) and 
the Hashil Khai (10th mile), On tho [3th mile at Dhingora a 
ferry plies all the year over the Phuljhur river, 

At Sirdjganj the road is carried over the Dhanbindi river 
by a bridge of 120 feet in one span, of which an accoant will be 
found in the article on Sirdjyany in the last chapter, 


Lano 
TRY KRY 
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CHAPTER IX. 


od 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


Excerr for the d:dra area, where there has been a settle- 
ment, there 1s little detailed information about the Jand 
tenures; but generally speaking they have few poculiar features. 
There is a small number of patni tenures: the town of Pabna 
itself ig held on such atenure. The system of produce-rents is 
fairly common ; under this the actual calfivaior, who is known 
as bargdtt or bargdddr, provides the cattle, ploughs and half 
the seed, besides the labour, while the jutddr, from whom he 
holds, gives the land rent-free and half the seed, and each 
party receives halt the produce, 


In the didras of the Ganges or Padma there are numerous 
jotddrs, some having tenures and some holdings, under the pro. 
prietora: all tenancies are called jof, sub-infeudation being 
expressed by the terms dar and nim. Holdings are very small 
in size, the average area being only 1} acre for a ryat 
paying a cash-rent and three-fifths of an acre for a ryot 
paying a produce-rent. More than a quarter of the land is let 
ata produce-rent. The ryots who pay produce-rents generally 
hold the same land for many years in siccession, a son often 
sucoveding his father; the rent almost invariably consists of 
half the crop in the cuge of paddy and of one-third 1n the case 
of jute. The landlords generally do not supply the seed, but if 
they do, they take half the straw as well as half the paddy. 
Produce-rents are on tHe average more than four times the 
cash-rents in this locality and aa the cultivator does not get a 
fair return for his labour. the land is not so carefully cultivated 
as that for which a cash-rent is paid: the averege cash-rent of 
settled and oceupancy-ryots is Rs. 2-12-9 an acre. Altogether 
9 per cent. of the ryot’s land is sublet to paaeyee, whage 
holdings average only six-tenths of an acre,” 


In most of the villages in the Jamuna didrds euistvatlng 
ryola, hold directly ander the proprietors. Thero are a few 
painis, but very little other sab-infeadation. The ryoti-holdings 


perenne ert Ee ee ipccicanaigeiai, 


* B, 0, Prance, Final the Garvey and Settlement Operations in the 
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are known by the name of jots. Most were created before the 
land was brought under cultivation. The average size of a 
holding was found to be 2°80 acres. For the moat part the ryote 
have a right of occupancy ; those not so recorded being chiefly 
new settlers in the recently reformed char villages. Three 
hundred and eighty-seven tenancies were recorded in the names 
of persons who had taken possession of char lands ‘without the 
expreae permission of the landlord. Tnis is an every-day 
occarreuce; the occaprers svoner or later gain recogni- 
tion, t.6, a cash-rent is fixed. They have therefore been 
recorded as ryots. The rent-free tenancies are mostly chadkran 
and pirpd! tenancies. The former are granted to washermen, 
barbers, mdlig, etc.; the latter have a religious origin. Trans- 
fers of ryoti-hotdings or more generally of part holdings occar 
frequently, but they are never recognized by the landlords 
until the customary saldmiis pad. Nevertheless the landlord 
seldom attempts to evict the purchaser even of an entire 
holding, as such a proceeding would tend to discourage the 
practice of transfer, which 14 a source of great profit to the 
landlord. In recent years there ia a growing tendency for the 
land to pass in.o the hands of the money-lending class, who 
sublet at very high rates, often to the very tenant against 
whom they have gota decree. The tendency is equally marked 
in the case of fhds mahdis, where transfers are recognized 
without any exaction of saldmi.* 

According to the returns for 1920-21 there are 1,966 estates 
on the tauzi roll, with a current deman! of land revenue 
amounting to Rs, 4,42,475: of these 1,414 are pormanently- 
settled, 68 are temporarily-settled and 84 (with a current 
demand of Ra. 50,741) are held direct by Government.: At the 
end of the year there were no | +s than 4,613 separate accounts, 

A survey and settlement of the riverain area inthe bed and 
on the bank of the Jamuna were carried out in eonnection with 
the Mymensingh gottlement, in order that both banks of this 
constantly shittitg river might be mapped as they stood in one 
season. The survey was begun at the end of 1911 and was 
followed by a record-of-rights, the records, being finally pub- 
lished in 1916-17. The area takep up was 164 syuare miles 
with 235 villages. More than 70 per cent. of the area falls in 
the three Mymensingh parganas of Atia (Tangail), Bara Baja 
and Kigméri and portions appertain te Yusafshahi (Isupshahi) 
of this district, Sona B&ju (R&jsbShi) wid Demrdi (Bogra). 
heer rce ett OC eC et PR re ERR A EE RY Mc Nr 


“F A.Sachee, Mymensiagh Sarvey and Settlembht Report, fore. 
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The number of estates assessed to road and public works 
ceases in 1920-21 was 2,008, via, 1,946 revenne-paying estates, 
45 revenue-free estates and 17 rent-free lands, and the 
total current demand was 8s. 1,18,638. The namber of 
separate accounts was 4,300, Phere were aleo 6,562 tenures 
aggessed to cesses, The gross rental ef the district is now 
Rs. 28,02,226 comtpared with the valugtion of Rs. 15,14,755 
made when road-cess was first asagssed under Act X of 1871— 
an increase of Rs. 12,597,491. s 

Many largasproperties belong to pon-tesident zamindars, 
while minor estates have been splitap and.#gblet to a large 
extent. This had glosely affected the position of the tenanta, 
for the power of landlords is greatest in coinpact well-managed 
estates under resident preprietorg and is weakened where 
estates are subdivigied wad thefe are @ number of petty share- 
holders conttantly squabbling. As a result of this state of 
affairs, combinatic,s uf tenants against landlords are fairly 
cominon in the digtrict, more especially in the Sirdjganj subs 
division, where cases arising from disputes between landlords 
and tenants occnpy much of the Subdivisional Officer's time. 
The most remarkable instange of such combinations is the 

agrariaggs movement of 1873 described in Chapter II, by 
which the cultivators defeated their landlords’ attempts to 
enhance their rent-rplla, This led Sir William Hunter to 
remark im 1876 in the preface tothe ninth volume of the 
Statistical Account of Bengal dealing with Pabna— The rural 
‘population have proved themeelves quick to appreciate and to 
act nyo the rights which English rule secures to rich and 
Spoor.” “They have fought out with keen persistence, but with 
few ebullitions of violenos, the straggie between landlord and 
tenant, and are conducting ‘before our eyed an agrarian 
tevqlution by due course of law.” 

At thesame time the power of the zamindirs appears to 
have been always much greates than in the districts of Eastern 
Bedgal’ From time immemorial tye roral administration has 
been practically in their hands: If, fgr instance, two tanantg 
hewe a dispute, the gatter ii commonly taken to the zamindar's 
outchersy for settlement, and frequently, if a crime is committed, 
the samfodar or'his agent decides whether the police ahould be 
Infertied, or when a Complaint aye the offending party ja 
sent for and he wate heard. If it”is’ merely a dispute about 
ee Be disposed of out-ot- 
haad by ded wh have. ion, buf in cases of 
malscomdngh. Stina imfeeed, “Mabe aseful work is done 
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by the prompt disposal of petty disputes on the spot, ark® jn 
practice, a cultivator can get redress from petty wrongs without 
the expense of a trial before a distant court ; but the system is 
obviously open to abuse, ¢g., ctimes may be hushed up and 
never reported to the authorities, and when reported, delay is 
caused by the parties gang first to the zaminddr's cutcherry, 
The system is, in any case, acquiesced in by the cultivators 
themselvea, largely because gQithe fear that recalcitrance, 6g., 
refusal to pay a fine, would entail logs af their holdings. The 
power of the sam{pdara to enforce their wijl rests on the 
insecunty of the sultivater’s tenure, The ordinary occupancy- 
ryot has, as » role, no patie the only documents from which 
he can prove title ard gengrally rent-receipts, and these do not 
show what land he hols. In the event of litigation he is 
dependent on oral evidenceof posession for froof of his right 
to any particular plot. In the casepf Muhammadais, moreover, 
claims are eatily tramped up owing to the operation of the 
Moslem law of inheritance. When a man's property 18 divided 
after his death, there 1s usually no record of the partition and 
Mt 18 easy for an astute nah to bring an obnoxious tenant to 
book by unearthing, say, a brother’s widow who has remarried in 
another village and getting her to make « colourable claim 
to the land and to execute a cogveyance im favour of some 
creature of the zamincar, . 

The levy of abwdbs, or contributions over and above the 
reguiar rent, prevails in most zamindéms. Their levy, when 
the zamindar has unusual expenses to meéet, ¢g., 9 marriage, 
18 & matter of old custom, and so long as the demand is kept 
within customary limita, no serious objections are made: 
the caltivaters would rather pay a casual demanl of thia kind 
than consent to an enhgencement of rent or ran the: risk of 
incorring Lhe gsmindar‘'s enmity. His power to levy such ceases 
is, in fact, limited by custom an! the capacity of the tenant 
to pay: he could not enforce payment against organized opposi- 
tion and it is mof worth hig while to stir up a combinatfon by 
unduly exorbitant demapds. Peadveable enough in ordinary 
times, the Pibna peasants are excitdble ang ready to resort to 
violence if there is a mass movemgnt. Moreover, a landlord 
can generally manage to 4ndd¢e the mtore inflnential tenants 
gf pay a moderate demand j,they; bate the largest holdings, 
occupy, it may be, the most’ fand in exoesd af whet they pay 
rent for, and have méitdg lose from 5 f with thé land- 
lord. If they can be induced not te demiur. othem will net 
stand out. 
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ofa na The following is statement of the Government khismabils 
Manav, in the district ; the letter D shows those which are didra estates , 


and the létter J those which are jalkar : 














—_ | Annaal 
ote te Nafhe sag | — demand of 
situated. reat. 

| | Re 4. P. 
Mathura | ak alias Char | 
(Bera) Buainabi aw D 101 815 | Nash 0 0 
Suyinagar | Ivland Char Kbanpar Dj} 2140 10°90 |1,176 11 0 
Island Char Mukhary .D} 2141 742 {1,149 9 0 
Jadubayra we DL 2188 7, 714 7 
Pabua =... | ‘Bharsa we =D 117 404 | 230 14 «0 
(har NiyAmatullapur Dj 1726 46; 139 0 6 
Char Balarlmpur ... Dj} 1902 1,985 [1,718 6 11 
Sira wee | Iufand Char Dadapur LD | 1780 272 7219 «8 
be Chora .. DJ 1838 623 | 662 14 0 
oii Diyar ww «=D ] 2152 2,580 |2,260 5 O 
| % 
sirkjgan)... | Barasimul we Dy 1765 804 | 1,069 B 6 
| Tatuk Bancewar Das 1} 1837 58 | 441 9 














Island Char Bell? ... D} 1908 * 1,425 {1,308 6 3 





Taluk Padma Loc- 
Tan Ghose we D} 1140 ( 562; 423 11 9 
Chatte Kistm Khan. D} 1671 | Not knowa 11.0 
Taluk Mandi Ram 
Gobinda Ram Sarma D| 1790 615 | 618 2 0 
Taluk Ram PCrasid 
Neogi ow DS, 1798 179 47 4,10 


* 


Char Belua a D 
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Police- 
station in Tauzn 
which Name No. 
situated. 
ee een | ae 
| 
Sirkjganj— Taluk Lal Mamud... D |) 1797 
goncld. | 
Taluk Fajal D| 1889 
Taluk Derap w. Dj] 1840 
Taluk Beuode Ram 
{Pitta ew. DY] til 
Char Girwk Monin =D! 2203 
Shahz&dpur | Kurkt «. DY 1782 
Sakpal “. D] 1893 
Reoister No. 32 (11) 
Mathura | 


(Bora) ... Durgapur 


ere 


Sdinthia ... Jalkar A+buda see 
| Jalkar Eranda Bahutt 
Sufinagar | Char Sriknxhnapu: 
Chatmohar | Jalkar Pordgbati ... 
Jalkar Faziljana... 
Jalkar Kachua see 
Jalkar Badal iae 
Jalkar Demra ws 
t 
Shahzddpur | dakar Nagduura ... 
\ 
| Selkar Lathaillat 
1 
Ullip&ra ... | Jatkar Saiderbad 
Sirajganj... | Ghandani Chaidya 
Khada oe 
Taluk Jugdhar 
Gandh&dher oes 
Taluk Gour Eriashna 


| diban pre 
Exland Char Jamuné- 
| bali 


eee 


ove 


oe 


* 





Dy} 1729 
J : 1778 
J | 1765 
D{ 2200 
J| 1769 
J3| 1770 
J} $772 
J} 1176 
J} 1767 
J} 1766 
J} 1774 
J} 778 
D; 1795 
D}| 1803 
D 355 
D| 2097 








P Annual 
‘teres, Semand of 
| Rear 
333, 329 15 0 
40! 2041 0 
40 | 23 7 «6 
23! oto 6 
1037. %4 7 0 
440, 341 3 3 
351} 824 5 0 

| 

40' 57 8 0 
eis 150 0 0 
« 1 30 00 «0 
1,003 | 1,049 0 0 
is 61 8 0 
- | 86.8 0 
: 82 8 0 
ae 19 8 0 
jae 360 vu 0 
i 300 0 0 
we $150 0 0 
sie | 16 0 0 
119} 105 0 Q 
97 28° 0, 0 
459| 353 0 0 
7124 _ 180 00 


Police- 


atation in 


which 


situated. * 


Shra 


Ruyinagar 
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Tau 
No 


Reaisren No. 33 (11) 


Namjid Balur Char v| 1725 


Thita Taluk Gapt | 
Sundan Dassya ..,D{ 2212 


tharn «Taluk Ra | 


Kamalini and uthera Dj} ~213 





Diara Taluk Diuren- 
dra Nath Ray... D 





2216 
| Reaisren No 32 (If) 


idea Taluk Boaben- 
dra Chandra Ray 
and others sco D 


| 

| 

| 2217 
Di’ra Taluk Ganesh 
Janan) Debi and 


2218 


others ewe D 
Dibra ‘Taluk Naresh 
Narayan Ray and 
others ww. Dj 2224 
Didra Taluk Hemanta 

Kumar Ray and 


others vee 2226 


Pramada  Bhusan 
Deb ae 


Char Didapor «. D{ 1783 
Char Pabuna we D] 1727 


Didra Taluk Gopi 
Sundari Deseya ... Dj; 2159 


Didra Talok Hosain 
Chaudhurt ww. D| 2168 


Dikra Taluk Jnanads 
Goviuls Chaudhuri D{ 2164 


Ditra Taluk Srish 
Govinda Chandhori D| 2185 


D 
Diirs Taluk Raja 
DD, 2227 


i 


ms semaine siete ene itrepineieatearnneencttenrnne nn panto tt 


4 Area in 
acres, 


Rs. a 
7,574 |7,991 9 
122| 158 1 
31 77 10 
az! 118 8 

| 

| 

i 

| 
31] 6313 
29| 63 6 
16, 1815 

| 
" 56 38 
23! 94 10 
1,295 | 478 7 
st] a4 ii 
131 | 836 0 
21 | 64 12 
¥ a 
71 ¢20 6 
atl @ & 
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Police- | | 
ne Annual 
station in sa Area in 
which | Name. ine mints of 
situated, | a Ten 
+ Re. a. P, 


Mathura 


! 

| 
(Bara) ... | Char Penchakola  ... 4 1702 1523-0 {2,511 3 0 

| 

i 





Pabna Basud bpur ww D 2104 346! 633) 8 10 





1 Modbupur 2139 | 312 | 6282 3 & 


o cS 


Sirayganj | Char Bania Gaunt... 1747 233 | 362 4° B 














i Raudhunsbart Dy 1704 101; 91 10 38 
RaySbiri Kalkapur =D | 1745 1,08! (1,935 7 9 
Bag Chaura Ingar .,. 1} 1707 1,690 60713 3 
8) amgop  D, 1736 205 | 286 10 0 
Born Berakharua —.. b 1748 iw! 12361 8 
Chhata Bera Kharua D 1749 203 | 213.7 «8 

; Derta Char and Barni D 1754 447 | 227 6 3 

Gatia Aknadiphi ... D ' 2112 922 921 8 6 

Shahzadpur |! Mama D | 1716 486 | 364 1 3 

Narkair Sufaltéla ... D) 1720 248 91 5 0 
Nandiua Madhu... DD , 1722 200 158 1 9 

| Char Marakadaa ... D | 1718 162 | 361 7 9 

4 Kiemat Kawaha ... D! 1738 3,116 | 601 11 10 

| Pukhurik Digar... D, 1789 2,644 13,506 5 8 
KawAlia Digar ~ D 1740 4,771 |2,378 9 4 

jGhosuria Digar 4. D, 1829 638; 100 6 Il 
Mickutia Digar ... WD! 1880 4,460 |6,842 12 2 
Hijelis “Digar -» Dp 1835 901 | 696 3 6 


ChauBeria Digar .. D| 2156 111] 104 9 0 


Parganas 
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f 
Police- | Annual 
station mm | ‘ Tauzi Arca in 
whieh | Name No. acres ae of 
attuated. | i 
mi 
| 
' | Re. a. Pe. 
t 
Shahzidpur | Char Metuant oe Dj 2157 85} 342 5 2 
ome onth el 
Ditto .b| 2158 121 | 235 9 6 
{ 
Char Salumabad =... D, 2201 160 | 995 8 2 
Chat Nahalia eka p! 2202 273 145 7 9 
Shahpur VDigar «. D 1737 1,690 |1,526 8 3 
Dhalat a. Di} 1743 969 196 5 6 
Alinpara (11) ~ a 2233 | 144] 261 3 5 





The parganas of the district are shown in the following 
statement, which gives in the case vf parganas lying in more 
than one police-station the principal different police-stations 
in which they ure situited and also in the case of those 
parganas the whole or the greater part of which lies within 
the ambit of a single police-station the names of those police- 
stations :— 











Police-stations Potice-station in 
Namo ot porgana, Praepalls Name of pargana, ae eye x a 
the pargana situated. 
a 
( Chauhali «a» | Amir&bad +s | Bera. 
Atia “| Sdinthia exe wee ' eee 
ShihzAdpur_—... | Belgiichi *.. | Sujinagar. 
¢| Atgharia oe | Bhar Fatehjavg- | Pibna. 
pur. 
| Pabna wee sn ass 
Baju Chappa ... 
SSinthia wn a6 aoe 
| 
(| Sujanagar «| Detia Jahdngir- Riiganj. 
pur. | 


STRANI te A RE OO TAA TPS OE EF EAD BT ESM ETE STORRS ECORI 
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Bajoris  Mabi- ( Atgharia 
matpar Sire 


' 
Atgharia 


Bajuris Naarpur< Pabua 
l' Sidra 
6 Kasipur 

BarabAyu abr 
t 


Ge 


iA jan) 


\tgharta 
| 
Chatmohar 
{ 


ee 


Bhitoria eek 


a ray 


/ Bera 
Pin 
Birbampur 
I Secatine 
Suj&nagar 
f Pabua 
Jelampur a % Sara 
t Seuinagar 
‘Gouser 
Kaigmin 
Sirfjgan) 
f., Chitmohar 
Jen 
Katarmahdl 
lee 
| Ultipirs 


Baiganj . 





Mihminehahi ... 
| Tirds 


ove oe oun 
eof GanbSta es. | Utlipara. 
.. | Gangar&mpur ... | Ch&tmohar, 
.. | Handa w+ | Chdtmohar 
Kantanagar —...| Sara 
Kasimunagar—.., | Bera 
Khatta Pabua 
Kururia wee | Data 
eo , Lashharpar we od, 
-| Lokpatbpur... ud. 
.!Nasthshihi  ... | Sujanayar. 
Nazir Inaitpur... wd 
Nazgirpur «| Faridpur. 
ae | NiybAjuris a | Sbra 
Pratipbaju =... | Atghana 





ew | Pukurta 
ae okanpar eos 
Shab Aupal ... 
vee | Silbaras ave 
coe | Subbed “ise 
oo | TarSgania ace 
wwe | Ukhs Umarpur 


eee wee 


vee | Su djgany. 


P&bna, 
Bara 
Térhe 
Bers, 
Sara. 
Ullipica. 


ile: eterna ere tt 


